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Potentially every woman today 
is a dilemma woman caught in 
the maze of conflicting duties, 
feelings, demands and desires. 
The hardest thing is that there 
dosen’t seem to be a way out. 
... Whichever road she chooses, 
she will most certainly need to 
be prepared both for home and 
career. 


If all women are dilemma wom- 


en, actually or potentially, then 


the same is true of all... men, 
for they share women’s difficul- 
ties, uncertainties, and lack of 
a stable pattern for life. 
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cover quotes 


Quotes are from The Odense Con- 
sultation Report 1958 of the De- 
partment on the Cooperation of 
Men and Women in Church and 
Society of the World Council: of 
Churches—“‘Obstacles Arising 
from Family Responsibilities” by 
Mrs. Birgit Rhode of Sweden. 


coming next month 


A special issue, “In Search of 
World Community.” Guest editor 
will be Dr. Winburn Thomas, 
North Central Area Representa- 
tive of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Missions and Relations 
of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., Editor-at-Large of 
The Christian Century, and Guest 
Professor of Missions at McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary. 


Articles will include “The 
Christian Response to World 
Revolution,” “World Refugee 
Year: Christian Responsibility 
and Opportunity,” “Christianity 
and Communism,” ““The Case for 
the American Refrigerator: Notes 
on the Rich and the Poor at.the 
World’s Frontiers,” “The G.I. 
Confronting an Alien Culture,” 
and others. 


The issue will be available in 
quantity: single ‘copy, 35¢; 2-9 
copies, 30¢ each; 10-49 copies, 
21¢ each; 50-249 copies, 18%¢ 
each; 250-499 copies, 1612 ¢ each, 
and 500 or more, 15¢ each. 
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Because we are living in a period of great social flux, 
the image of man and woman is still in the process of 
emerging and it is not just clear yet what the future 
image of men and women and their relationships 


together may become. 


by BIRGIT RHODE 


The dilemma nan and woman 


from The Odense Consultation Report 1958 


Every woman who has professional or vocational train- 
ing feels the dilemma if she has chosen or been forced 
to give up her work outside to stay at home with her 
children. And those who have no training for work out- 
side the home, find this fact a dilemma also. Although 
many women are happy in their lives at home, potentially 
every woman today is a dilemma woman caught in the 
maze of conflicting duties, feelings, demands and de- 
sires. The hardest thing is that there doesn’t seem to be 
a way out. What road will our daughters take? Which- 
ever road they choose, they will most certainly need to 
be prepared both for home and career. 


What constitutes our dilemma? Our education prepares 


us for the same kind of tasks and the same kind of life 
which the male students face. 

Society needs us outside the family, as employees in in- 
dustry and offices. In my country (Sweden), there is an 
extreme shortage of teachers and nurses, only to mention 
two fields in which women by tradition play a major part. 
There is also a great demand for women in civic activities 
of various kinds, where there is a lack of competent 
women both locally and nationally. 


Society needs us in our homes. Of course we have labour 
saving devices, but on the other hand standards have 
been raised. Domestic help is expensive and scarce. There 
is also a personal element, for we cannot keep servants 
as former generations could. Those who are willing to 
help want to be members of the family and we want them 
to be, but this creates problems which become more 
difficult as the relationship becomes closer and more 
permanent. And the kind of responsible, able home- 
makers, mothers’ substitutes, which professional women 
need in their homes to replace them, have no standing 
in society today. 

Our children need us. Recent psychological research em- 
phasizes that children up to age three at least need their 


mothers at home in order to develop a basic security. Is 
it that the child needs the mother, or that he needs one 
permanent person to care for him? But how about the 
needs of older children? Do they tend to be neglected? 
The demands which they make seem to pre-suppose the 
presence of someone most of the time; and evenings 
spent with them can be very exhausting. 


Our husbands need us. The husbands of dilemma wo- 
men pay a heavy toll also, not only in having to help 
with child-care and household chores, but in the lack 
of the presence of their wives, not only just being at 
home, but rather presence of mind, the quietness and 
readiness to listen, the kind of passivity that makes one 
open to another person’s questions and problems and 
needs, even if they are not always spoken. There is also 
the readiness for the interplay of love and lovemaking; 
the outward-directed activity of the women may not 


_ permit the kind of receptiveness that is a part of wo- 


man’s role in this inter-play. 


The Dilemma Man—lf all women are dilemma women, 
actually or potentially, then the same is true of all mar- 
ried men, for they share our difficulties, uncertainties, 
and lack of a stable pattern for life. The husband of the 
dilemma woman—in so far as he wants to understand 
the situation and to act upon his insight—has quite as 
much if not more of a re-orientation to life to make. It 
is easy to understand why so many men relapse into the 
old pattern (or what they think was the old pattern) of 
mothers staying at home with the children and being 
the understanding background for their own careers, 
rather than making the effort of trying to understand the 
dramatically-changed conditions of the situation of their 
wives from that of their mothers, let alone grandmothers. 
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NARRATOR: (He is an old man who is somewhat of a 
character. He owns the campus coffee shop and 
knows and likes college students. As the skit begins 


he is setting up chairs and dusting. He speaks most 


of his lines to the audience.) 


Well, it won’t be long now until that mob will come 
in here . . . letting off steam from rush week. It’s the 
Same story every year. They come in and plop down 
at separate tables, yelling for their coffee. Uh oh, here 
they come now. 


(Three boys and three girls enter in two groups talk- 
ing about rush week. They look tired and very glad 
the ordeal is over. Both groups strike a pose and 
freeze in position almost as though time were 
standing still.) 


NARRATOR: (To audience) They'll all be wanting a 
strong cup of coffee. (Points to girls table) At that 
table there is the rush chairman, president and num- 
ber one beauty queen ... all from the same sorority. 
Why don’t you listen while I go get the coffee. I’ve 
heard this before. 


(GIRLS BREAK INTO ACTION) 


FREDA: Carolyn, you sure got teed-off when they cut 
Betty tonight. 

CAROLYN: | certainly did. I think we made a real mis- 
take. I don’t see where they get that talk about her 
being a “wierdy.” 

VIOLA: Well, I didn’t think she was very lady like. Did 
you see the way she held her cigarette? 

CAROLYN: What about it? 

VIOLA: Well, I hate to say it but she looked very mascu- 
line holding it that way. 

FREDA: (Becoming conscious of her own cigarette) Well, 
how should she have held it, Miss Debutante? 

VIOLA: Oh, you know how a lady should hold her cig- 
arette. And did you talk to her? She’s so opinionated. 
She talked about everything from world affairs, poli- 
tics to modern art. Just imagine talking like that on a 
date . . . she would scare a poor boy to death! 

CAROLYN: So, she’s not feminine enough for you simply 
because she talked about something besides men or 
the latest hair style. That’s ridiculous! 

FREDA: What do you think is feminine Carolyn? 

CAROLYN: Well, it’s not so easy to pin down. But I think 
you can be plenty feminine and still be informed on 
world affairs and even beat a boy at tennis occa- 
sionally. 

VIOLA: Oh, heavens no! Even Emily Post says never 
best your date at any sport. It threatens him. 


NARRATOR: (Comes in with a tray of coffee cups and 
serves the girls.) 


(ACTION STOPS AT THE GIRLS TABLE) 
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At separate 


But before you get too engrossed in lady’s talk, let’s 
visit with the gents. 


(ACTION STARTS AT THE BOYS TABLE) 


ROCK: I don’t care what you say. He just wasn’t my idea 
of a...sharp guy. | 

BILL: I’d be proud to have him as a brother. What’s the 
matter with him? 

ROCK: In the first place, did you see that long hair cut . . . 
and something about his walk . . . huh Freddie? 

FREDDIE: Yeah, that’s right Rock. 

BILL: Oh Freddie, you didn’t even talk to him. 

FREDDIE: Yeah I did. He’s gonna major in art. He’s a real 
aesthetic! 

ROCK: Hah. That’s the same as being effeminate! 

BILL: Is that so. I’m taking two art courses this semester 

. what does that make me? | 

ROCK: You're doing lots of talking Bill. . . . You may 
talk yourself into trouble. 7 

BILL: Well, Rock, tell me, ole boy. Just what should an 
all American male be like. 

ROCK: Ah hell, anybody knows that . . . it’s like I tell 
Freddie . . . there are certain things you just don’t do. 
In this guy’s case, he should get a crew cut, change the 
way he walks and get a different girl! 

BILL: And what’s wrong with Karen Lewis? 

ROCK: Well, if he wants to date her some, that’s one 
thing. But he should have sense enough to date the 
“right girl” for parties at the house. 

BILL: What’s this right girl business? 

ROCK: Somebody that’s really sharp looking . . . that 
will fit in at our parties and make a hit with the boys 

. not some cold fish. 

FREDDIE: Yeah, Rock’s right. Everybody knows Karen 
Lewis is a cold fish. | 

BILL: I would rather be seen with Karen Lewis than 
some of those warm “babes” you date, Rock. 

ROCK: You're crazy Bill. If you’re a regular guy, it’s like 
I tell Freddie, the type of girl you date is important. 

BILL: What about the “type” of girl you marry? 

ROCK: That’s a long ways off . . . but my wife’s going to 


{ 
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A skit about sexuality and identity on the campus by DIANA HARMON, ELEANOR RIGGINS 
BRAWLEY and MARK WILSON of the University of North Carolina Westminster Foundation. The skit 
was first presented there as a unit of program on men and women relationships. We suggest you 


try this in your Association as a starter for a series of discussions. 
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be good looking, not too smart and not too dumb... . 
She’s gotta know her place, which is in the kitchen 
. . hot in some career. 

FREDDIE: Yeah, girls with careers usually are the manish 
kind. 

BILL: Maybe in the 18th century! But you find all sorts of 
women now days in careers but still completely fem- 
inine. 

ROCK: Well, my wife won’t be interested in anything but 
the little home. : 


(ALL ACTION STOPS AT THE BOYS TABLE) 


NARRATOR: (To Rock) Is that so boy . . . interesting. 
. .. For your size, you seem a mite afraid of girls. (To 
audience) Let’s listen to the ladies again. By now 
they’re probably talking about husbands. 


(GIRLS START INTO ACTION) 


FREDA: My husband just better let me live my life the 
way I want. A maid is a must. None of that dish wash- 
ing and diaper routine for me. 

VIOLA: You'll never get a husband if he thinks you don’t 
love that sort of thing. A man wants a woman who 
will be a mother to his children and lean on him for 
everything . . . make him feel like he’s making the 
decisions. 

CAROLYN: What do you mean. . 
he’s making the decisions? 

VIOLA: You know, if a girl knows how to play her cards 
right, she can avoid an uproar and still get her way 
everytime. 

CAROLYN: You think getting along with men is always 
scheming to get your way over theirs? 

FREDA: Don’t you have to Carolyn, to keep them from 
walking all over you? 

CAROLYN: Of course not! Getting along with a man is 
essentially the same as getting along with anyone. It 
means treating him as a person, an individual with 
rights like yours. Women today can share more on an 
equal basis with men than ever before without usurp- 
ing the man’s position. 


. “make him feel like 


(THE GIRLS FREEZE AGAIN) 


NARRATOR: (To audience) Now it’s funny that both 


these groups are talking about the same problem. Both 
could learn a lot by listening to the other’s opinions. 
But for the boys, it would be a sign of weakness for 
them to ask the girls . . . and the girls would lose 
their air of sophistication by discussing this with boys. 
But maybe miracles still happen. 


(BOTH GROUPS COME TO LIFE) 


CAROLYN: (To boys table) What are your ideas on what 
a woman should be like? 

ROCK: Oh, they should be fun to be with . . . and sweet! 

VIOLA: (To Carolyn) I told you. 

FREDA: Any other ideas? 

BILL: Well, for myself, I don’t think there’s a formula for 
the ideal woman. Being.a woman is gentleness, sure, 
but also the ability to stand on one’s own two feet . . . 
it’s being a real person who treats others as persons 
—not things to be manipulated. You can’t type a 
woman by her choice of vocation. Some domineering, 
masculine women are homemakers, and some meek 
and mild women combine family with a career. 

ROCK: Well, now that Bill has sounded off, what do you 
girls like to see in men? 

FREDA: First of all manliness is not something you can 
prove by swearing, heavy drinking, not washing 
Genes. | 

VIOLA: Or bragging about your conquests with girls. 

CAROLYN: I think manliness is tenderness, gentleness 
and consideration. It’s ridiculous to think that inter- 
est in football or boxing makes you any more mascu- 
line than interest in music or art. The key to mas- 
culinity lies in the discovery of who you are, as an 
individual apart from everyone else. When a person 
begins to find out WHO he is, he is likely to know what 
sex he is. 

NARRATOR: Well they’ve done a lot of talking but in the 
end, each one will have to decide this for themselves 

. or let somebody else decide for them. . . . What 
will you decide? 


| 
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our own story 
exactly! He hold as a hawk, she soft as the dawn.” 


Drawing by James Thurber 
Copr. © 1939 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


SOMETHING MORE FUNDAMENTAL is involved in the un- 
manning of American men than simply the onward rush 
of American women. Why is the American man so un- 
sure today about his masculine identity? The basic an- 
Swer to this is surely because he is so unsure about his 
identity in general. Nothing is harder in the whole human 
condition than to achieve a full sense of identity—than 
to know who you are, where you are going, and what 
you mean to live and die for. From the most primitive 
myths to the most contemporary novels—from Oedipus 
making the horrified discovery that he had married his 
mother, to Leopold Bloom and Stephen Dedalus search- 
ing their souls in Joyce’s Dublin and the haunted char- 
acters of Kafka trying to make desperate sense out of 
an incomprehensible universe—the search for identity 
has been the most compelling human problem. That 
search has always been ridden with trouble and terror. 
And it can be plausibly argued that the conditions of 
modern life make the quest for identity more difficult 
than it has ever been before. 


THE PRE-DEMOCRATIC world was characteristically a 
world of status in which people were provided with ready- 
made identities. But modern western society—free, 
equalitarian, democratic—has swept away all the old 
niches in which people for so many centuries found safe 
refuge. Only a few people at any time in human history 
have enjoyed the challenge of “making” themselves; 
most have fled from the unendurable burden of freedom 
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crisis of ' 


into the womblike security of the group. The new age 
of social mobility may be fine for those strong enough to 
discover and develop their own roles. But for the timid 
and the frightened, who constitute the majority in any 
age, the great vacant spaces of equalitarian society can 
become a nightmare filled with nameless horrors. Thus 
mass democracy, in the very act of offering the individual 
new freedom and opportunity, offers new moral author- 
ity to the group and thereby sets off a new assault on in- 
dividual identity. Over a century ago Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, the perceptive Frenchman who ruminated on the 
contradictions of equality as he toured the United States 
in the Eighteen Thirties, pointed to the “tyranny of the 
majority” as a central problem of democracy. John Stuart 
Mill, lamenting the decline of individualism in Great 
Britain, wrote: “That so few now dare to be eccentric 
marks the chief danger of the time.” How much greater 
that danger seems a century later! 

For our own time has aggravated the assault on iden- 
tity by adding economic and technological pressures to 
the political and social pressures of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Modern science has brought about the growing 
centralization of the economy. We work and think and 
live and even dream in larger and larger units. William 
H. Whyte, Jr. has described the rise of “the organiza- 
tional man,” working by day in immense business con- 
cerns, sleeping by night in immense suburban. develop- 
ments, deriving his fantasy life from mass-produced 
entertainments, spending his existence, not as an in- 


\ 
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American masculinity 


dividual, but as a member of a group and coming in 


the end to feel guilty and lost when he deviates from 
his fellows. Adjustment rather than achievement be-_ 


comes the social ideal. Men no longer fulfill an inner 
sense of what they must be; indeed, with the cult of the 
group, that inner sense itself begins to evaporate. Iden- 
tity consists, not of self-realization, but of smooth ab- 
sorption into the group. Nor is this just a matter of pas- 
sive acquiescence. The group is aggressive, imperialistic, 
even vengeful, forever developing new weapons with 
which to overwhelm and crush the recalcitrant individual. 
Not content with disciplining the conscious mind, the 
group today is even experimenting with means of violat- 
ing the subconscious. The subliminal invasion represents 
the climax of the assault on individual identity. 


It may seem a long way from the loss of the sense of 
self to the question of masculinity. But if people do not 
know who they are, it is hardly surprising that they are 
no longer sure what sex they are. Nigel Dennis’s exuber- 
ant novel, Cards of Identity, consists of a series of bril- 
liant variations on the quest for identity in contemporary 
life. It reaches one of its climaxes in the tale of a per- 
son who was brought up by enlightened parents to be- 
lieve that there was no such thing as pure male or female 
—everyone had elements of both—and who accepted 
this proposition so rigorously that he (she) could not 
decide what his (her) own sex was. “In what identity 
do you intend to face the future?” someone asks. “It 
seems that nowadays,” comes the plaintive reply, “one 
must choose between being a woman who behaves like 
a man, and a man who behaves like a woman. In short, 
I must choose to be one in order to behave like the 
other.” If most of us have not yet quite reached that 
condition of sexual chaos, yet the loss of a sense of 
identity is obviously a fundamental step in the decay of 
masculinity. And the gratification with which some Amer- 
ican males contemplate their own decline should not 


Excerpts from an article by ARTHUR 
SCHLESINGER, JR. Reprinted from Esquire, 
November 1958. ©) 1958 by Esquire, Inc. 


obscure the fact that women, for all their recent legal 
and economic triumphs, are suffering from a loss of 
identity too. It is not accidental that the authors of one 
recent book described modern woman as “the lost sex.” 


IF THIS IS TRUE, then the key to the recovery of mas- 


—culinity does not lie in any wistful hope of humiliating 


the aggressive female and restoring the old masculine 
supremacy. Masculine supremacy, like white supremacy, 
was the neurosis of an immature society. It is good for 
men as well as for women that women have been set 
free. In any case, the process is irreversible; that par- 
ticular genie can never be put back into the bottle. The 


key to the recovery of masculinity lies rather in the 


problem of identity. When a person begins to find out 
who he is, he is likely to find out rather soon what sex 
he is. 

For men to become men again, in short, their first 
task is to recover a sense of individual spontaneity. And 
to do this a man must visualize himself as an individual 
apart from the group, whatever it is, which defines his 
values and commands his loyalty. There is no reason to 
suppose that the group is always wrong: to oppose the 
group automatically is nearly as conformist as to sur- 
render to it automatically. But there is every necessity 
to recognize that the group is one thing and the individ- 
ual—oneself—is another. One of the most sinister of 
present-day doctrines is that of togetherness. The re- 
covery of identity means, first of all, a new belief in 
apartness. It means a determination to resist the over- 
powering conspiracy of blandness, which seeks to con- 
ceal all tension and conflict in American life under a 
blanket of locker-room affability. And the rebirth of 
spontaneity depends, at bottom on changes of attitude 
within people—changes which can perhaps be described, 
without undue solemnity, as moral changes. These 
changes will no doubt come about in as many ways as 
there are individuals involved. 


| 
| 
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Dr. William Graham Cole, who contributed this article and served 
as special consultant on this issue of The Intercollegian, is Cluett 
Professor of Religion and Dean of Freshmen at Williams College. 
Prior to serving in these posts, he was Chaplain and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Religion at Smith College; and Student Counselor, Colum- 
bia University. 

His B.A. degree was granted by Columbia College; B.D., by 
Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D., by Columbia University. 

Dr. Cole was the provocative dean of the section on Men and 
Women at the sixth National Assembly of the Student YMCAs and 
YWCAs. The World Council of Churches has chosen him to join 
with a select group of consultants from throughout the world to 
explore church strategy in dealing with marriage and family prob- 
lems of the immediate future. 

Dr. Cole’s book, Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis, has 
stamped him as one of the top-ranking authorities in this growing 
area of study. Related articles by him have appeared in Pastoral 
Psychology and The Nation. Dr. Cole is also author of Sex and 


Love in the Bible. 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR., in an article which appeared 
in Esquire a year ago, (excerpts from which appear in 
this issue of the /ntercollegian) suggests that the con- 
siderable confusion existing in our society today about 
the nature of masculinity and feminity is a reflection of a 
larger diffusion of self-identity. I believe that he is right, 
but there is another dimension of the problem to which 
I want to point briefly in the following paragraphs. 
Traditionally, in western culture at any rate, masculin- 
ity has been equated with independence, with strength 
and vigor and power, while feminity has implied de- 
pendence, weakness, and helplessness. In past times, the 
young woman aspiring to matrimony learned early in 
life to bat her eye-lashes, to totter in near faints, to utter 
appealing cries for aid. The male was tutored in his role 
as gallant, as knight-to-the-rescue, as tower of strength. 
To be sure, the images projected in courtship more often 
than not failed to survive the glaring light of actual wed- 
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lock, so that frontier females wielded axe and plough 
and shotgun beside their mates and endured the rigors of 
childbirth as well. Many a shimmering dandy once across 
the threshold of the bridal suite became a demanding 
tyrant, ruling his household with little regard for the 
delicacy of the fragile flower he had hitherto cherished 
so carefully. 

The entire relationships of men and women were 
steeped in sham and hypocrisy, so that twentieth century 
feminism demanded honesty no less than equality. The 
present blurring of male and female roles is a price that 
had to be paid in the name of simple integrity. But now 
the war between the sexes, though fought on different 
ground and in better light, goes on still beset by a major 
misunderstanding. That misunderstanding has to do with 
dependence and independence, which involves not only 
masculinity and feminity, but also maturity and imma- 
turity. 


The tug of war within us 


The fact of the matter is that all of us are more or less 
ambivalent, which is simply a fancy way of saying that 
we are pulled in two directions. From early childhood on, 
we want on the one hand to grow up, to be mature, to 
stand on our own feet and make our own decisions. We 
want, in other words, to be independent, so we say, to 
enjoy the privileges of adulthood. On the other hand. 
there are strong nostalgias within us for the carefree ir- 
responsibility of childhood. Those were the golden days 
when few demands were made on us; the expectations of 
achievements were minimal; we were simply loved and 
accepted as we were. As adults we must give and do. As 


children, it is enough. that we receive and merely be. Now 


this double attraction is something we carry with us 
throughout our lives. Every man has that within him 
which responds to the old ballad, “I want a girl just like 
the girl who married dear old dad.” It is not her quali- 
ties as wife that he wants so much as her capacities as a 
mother. He wants, at least partly, a momma who will 
love him as he is, without making too many demands 
upon him or expecting too much of him. He still wants 
to be a little boy. Nor is this ‘exclusively a masculine 
phenomenon. Every woman is also in some sense look- 
ing for a daddy, a daddy who adored her and petted her 
and spoiled her. (Whether or not she actually had such a 
father is of little consequence. Even if she did not in fact, 
she wanted one in fantasy. In either case part of her 
wants a father-substitute in her husband). This means 
that every marriage is a potential tug-of-war whose 
violence will depend upon the relative strength or the 
immaturity of the partners. Emotional maturity is no 
respecter of sex differentiation, and both men and wom- 
en enjoy its presence and suffer from its absence. Much 
of what passes in our day for a power struggle between 
masculinity and feminity is in fact merely a conflict be- 
tween childishness and adulthood, not only between hus- 
band and wife but also within each of the partners. 

_ The difficulty is complicated by a widespread mis- 
understanding of dependence and independence. The 
world admires the latter and connects it with strength, 


stronger sex 


while pitying the former which it regards as weak. Who 
are the strong of human history, those giants of the past 
who in their time bestrode the world like Colossi, while 
petty men walked under their huge legs and peeped out 
to find themselves dishonorable graves? These are the 
Caesars, the Charlemagnes, the Alexanders and _ the: 
Napoleons. They commanded empires and forced mil- 
lions to do their bidding. Strength is the ability to de- 
mand and receive service. The weak of the world are 
they who must obey, who must give. So the husband 
who is greeted each evening at the door by a wife who 
produces pipe, slippers and quiet, unobtrusive children 
is a strong, independent male, waited upon hand and 
foot by a weak, dependent woman. No dish-wiper he? 
From the dining room table he returns to his foot-stooled 
throne in the parlor, there to enjoy television and the 
evening paper while his docile, obedient wife clears, 
washes and wipes the dishes, helps the children with 
their homework and puts them noiselessly to bed. What 
a man! The envy of his neighbors. And his wife? How 
her sister homemakers despise her lack of backbone, her 
weak and subservient yielding! She is too dependent, she 
ought to assert her rights, to demand her just due. 

But let us turn the clock and calendar back some years 
to the time when this paragon of masculine strength was 
an infant. He could do little or nothing for himself. His 
mother had to feed him, burp him, bathe him, clothe him. 
He could not even walk. She carried him from place to 
place. Who was strong then—the child or his mother? 
Who was independent and who dependent then? Now 
he is grown and still a woman carries him about, pro- 
tecting him from the harsh realities of life. Has he sud- 
denly become strong? Is it not actually he who is the 
dependent one, who needs and demands the services of 
a woman strong enough to carry not only her own 
burdens but part of his as well? 


The paradox of strength 


Jesus said it long ago: “Let him who would be greatest 
among you be the servant of all.” Strength means not 
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the ability to demand and get service from others. The 
most helpless infant in the world has that “strength.” 
To be strong means what St. Paul meant when he wrote: 
“Bear one another’s burdens.” The paradoxical fact is 
that the more demands we make upon others, the weaker 
we become, the less able to do for ourselves, while the 
more we do for others, the stronger we grow, able not 
only to carry our own load but that of another as well. 

Just as each of us is a mixture of adult and child, so 
each is a curious compound of strength and weakness, of 
independence and dependence. We all have our limita- 
tions, our needs to be served and helped, and it is the 
better part both of love and of wisdom to recognize and 
acknowledge those needs gratefully and gladly. But we 
all have also our capacities, our potentialities to give 
rather than to receive, to love without demanding to be 
loved in return, to be strong in service. Whatever may 
be true in the world at large, however savage the war 
between the sexes may be destined to become, certainly 
within the Christian community there ought to be a 
clear understanding of the relations between men and 
women. We acknowledge before the Lord and before one 
another our sins and shortcomings. We are but weak 
reeds in constant need of divine grace and mutual for- 
bearance. We make no pretence at perfection. “Let no 
man think of himself more highly than he ought to think.” 
But each of us is a child of God with his talent, his lump 
of leaven, his grain of mustard seed. Tiny and in- 
significant though these may be, when they are given 
away they come back larger than they were before. A 
few loaves of bread and and handful of fish distributed 
to the needy prove to be inexhaustible, and at the end 
more is gathered up than was in the beginning. It is 
more blessed to give than the receive, to love than to be 
loved, to serve than to be served. ““The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister.” 

The Christian home which is illumined by the New 
Testament understanding of dependence and indepen- 
dence will not produce growing children confused and 
troubled as to what masculinity and femininity really 
mean. Neither husband nor wife anxiously and com- 
pulsively seeks to “wear the pants” in the family, fearful 
of being dominated, of losing independence and identity. 
Both seek to serve and to give, willing to accept help 
where it is needed, to acknowledge superior gifts where 
they are apparent. There are no stereotypes, no predeter- 
mined roles for men and women in play. “There are 
diversities of gifts.” Some women do manage money 
better than their husbands. Some men are better cooks 
than their wives. It is one’s identity as a child of God, as 


an individual human being that is primary. And when 


children learn that they can be themselves, then the prob- 
lem of identity is solved. 
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Some facts 
men and 


Marriage and married students 


e The median age of marriage is 18-19 in the U.S. 

e Only 7% of women never marry. 

e Current patterns of child bearing indicate that most 
women have completed their families in their mid- 
twenties, are in their early thirties when the youngest 
child enters school—and have twenty to thirty years 
of active life ahead of them. 

e In 1957 22% of all college students were married. 
(29% of men students; 10% of women students). 

e Among students in the professional schools, 20-34 
years of age, 41% of all males and 18% of female 
students are married. 

e Among students of 20 years or older, 18% of women 
are married. 

e The proportion of married students on a campus is 
related to the opportunities for part-time study. In 
1957, 4% of full-time and 27% of part-time women 
students were married. Of part-time male students 
65% were married, 17% of full-time male students 
were married. 


Women in the labor force 

e One third of all women aged fourteen and over are in 
the labor force in any given month, and well over 2/5 
(some 28 million) work in the course of a year. 

e At least nine out of every ten women are likely to 
work outside the home in the course of their lives. 

e Today’s school girl may spend 25 years or more in 
work outside the home. ee 

e Six out of every ten women now working are married. 
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about American 


women 


Three out of every ten married women are now work- 
ing. 

Nearly two out of every five mothers whose children 
are of school age are in the labor force. 

Increasingly women are coming back to work in their 
mid-thirties. 

Most girls will also work briefly immediately after 
leaving school. 


Miss Bertha Adkins, Under-Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, says that “everything would come to a 
halt if women left their jobs—telephone service, schools, 
factories, even government would be in a state of 
paralysis.” 


Education of men and women 


Men outnumber women at every level in college .. . 
except for the 14-17 age group. 


e The median age at which girls leave school is 18. 


Although there are more women numerically in college 
today, there has been a striking decrease in the pro- 
portion of women enrolled in college at the graduate 
level. 


From 1946-1956 there has been a progressive de- 


cline in women doctoral candidates. 

The sophomore year tends to be a terminal year for 
more women than men. 

Women college graduates tend to marry later than less 
well educated women and have fewer children. A re- 
latively high proportion of women college graduates 
remain single. (Note, however, that only 7% of all 
women in the U.S. never marry. ) 
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**I didn’t give up a promising career in 
order to become known as ‘the wife’!’ 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Copyright 1959 by The Curtis Publishing Co. 


e In 1950 more than 2/5 of all college graduates 25 


years or older were women. 


e College graduates comprise the majority of women 


workers in professional and technical occupations. 


From Woman Power, 1957, Columbia 
University Press and They Come for 
the Best of Reasons by Max Wise, 

American Council on Education, 1958. 


Life plans 


“To students, the job is a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. Their life plans include an early marriage, 
three or four children, a happy home, leisure for social 
activities, sports and the development of a hobby or 
two, a modest amount of activity in the public affairs 
of the community—and a job that is secure, fits their 
capabilities, is enjoyable and satisfying, and provides 
sufficient means for them to carry out the rest of their 
plans. Beyond this they generally do not aim. 

This description fits many women as well as men 
students. Many women expect and plan to work: they 
plan to work before marriage and again after their 
children enter school. They want very much the same 
things that the men do; as do the men, they pretty well 
expect to get those things.” 


From They Come for the Best of 
Reasons by Max Wise, American 
Council on Education, 1958 
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revealing powet 


CALL TO WORSHIP 

No man hath seen God at any time; but if we love one 
another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected 
in us. God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God and God in him.—1 John 4:12, 16. 


HYMN: “Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of 


creation. ... 
SCRIPTURE: ‘I Corinthians 6:12-20” 
FOR MEDITATION: 


“The body is made by God; it is therefore good. And 
then there is the Incarnation. Whatever else it means, 
the fact of Christ suggests that the body was deemed 
worthy enough by God to be a fit instrument of his 
redemptive purpose through Christ.”* 


“Sex, then, must fall within the life of personality, 
and be an expression of love. . . . The integrity of per- 
sons is inviolable. You shall not use a person for your 
own ends, or indeed for any ends, individual or social. 
To use another person is to violate his personality by 
making an object of him; and in violating the integrity 
of another you violate your own.”* 


“In all enjoyment there is a choice between enjoying 
the other and enjoying yourself through the instrumental- 
ity of the other. When people enjoy themselves through 
each other that is merely lust. They do not meet as per- 
sons at all; there reality is lost. They meet as ghosts of 
themselves and their pleasure is ghostly pleasure that 
cannot begin to satisfy a human soul, and which only 
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A service of worship prepared by HARRY E. 
SMITH, minister to Presbyterian students, Uni- 


versity of North Carolina. 


vitiates its capacity for reality.’ 


“It’s all together, the body and mind and soul, be- 
tween a man and a woman. When you love me as you’ve 
done, I’m comforted in them all. And when I love you 
as I’ve done, it’s you I love, your body and mind and 
soul. . . . | cannot put the body apart from the soul, for 
the comfort of the body is more than a thing of the flesh 
but also a comfort of the soul. . . . Why, I cannot say, 
but there is in it nothing that is ugly or evil, but only 
good.” 

“By love we mean at least these attitudes and actions: 
rejoicing in the presence of the beloved; gratitude; rever- 
ence and loyalty toward him. 2 

Love is rejoicing over the existence of the beloved 
one; it is the desire that he be rather than not be; 
it is longing for his presence when he is absent; it is hap- 
piness in the thought of him; it is profound satisfaction 
over everything that makes him great and glorious. 

Love is gratitude; it is thankfulness for the existence 
of the beloved; it is the happy acceptance of everything 
that he gives without the jealous feeling that the self 
ought to be able to do as much; it is a gratitude that 
does not seek equality; it is wonder over the other’s gift 
of himself in companionship. 

Love is reverence; it keeps its distance even as it 
draws near; it does not seek to absorb the other in the 
self or to make him a means to the self’s advancement. 
As reverence love is and seeks knowledge of the other, 
not by way of curiosity nor for the sake of gaining pow- 
er but in rejoicing and in wonder. In all such love there 
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love 


is an element of that “holy fear” which is not a form 
of flight but rather deep respect for the otherness of the 
beloved and the profound unwillingness to violate his 


integrity. 


Love is loyalty; it is the willingness to let the self 
be destroyed rather than that the other cease to be; it is 
the commitment of the self by self-binding will to make 
the other great. It is loyalty, too, to the other’s cause— 
to his loyalty. As there is no patriotism where only the 
country is loved and not the country’s cause—that for 
the sake of which the nation exists—so there is no love 
of God where God’s cause is not loved, that which God 
loves and to which he has bound himself in sovereign 


freedom.” 


PRAYER (in unison): 

O Lord our God, Thou Who has placed us to live in 
relationship with one another, and has so valued human 
personality as to come and dwell among us in Jesus 
Christ, open our minds to see ourselves as Thou seest 

From self-conceit, self-glorification, and boasting; 
from delight in supposed success and superiority, from 
all the harms of offensive manners and self-assertion. 
. . . Deliver us and grant us a new understanding of 
ourselves, O God. ... 

From the selfish temptation to use others for our own 
advantage; to control the lives of others; to gain prestige 
and influence at the expense of others—all on the pre- 
tense of love. . . . Deliver us and deepen our respect of 
other persons, O God... . 

From the degradation of our bodies through promiscu- 


Family Group (1945) Bronze, Henry Moore, Collection Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, acquired through the Lillie P. Bliss 


Bequest. 


ous deeds and from the violation of the bodies of those 
whom we only pretend to love in order to reach our own 
selfish ends. . . . Deliver us and teach us proper respect 
for Thy Creations and their purposes, O God... . 

From our degrading or belittling the personality of 
those who do not follow our evil standards; from our 
failure to respect the integrity of other persons; from our 
tendency to treat those whom we dislike as objects, as 
things; from cruelly hurting those about us with cuttting 
words. . . . Deliver us and help us to respect others, O 
GGG. ... 

Hear our prayers, O God, and may we so know Thee 
that we may know anew ourselves; and may we so know 
Thy acceptance that we may accept anew ourselves and 
those about us: and may we so know Thy love that we 
may love anew ourselves and others, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Who came that we might have life and 
have it more abundantly, Amen. 


HYMN: “Love Divine, All Love Excelling. .. .” 
BENEDICTION 


1 William Hamilton, Faith, Sex and Love, National Student 
YMCA-YWCA, 1954. 

2 John McMurray, in Reason and Emotion, quoted by Peter 
Bettocci in The Human Venture in Sex, Love, and Marriage, 
Association Press, 1951. 

3 Alan Paton, Too Late the Phalarope, Scribner’s, 1953. 

4H. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and Its 
Ministry, Harper, 1957. 
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Religion| 
sex 
and politics 


by Harvey C. Cox 


A conversation 
on biblical communication 


This extremely provocative article first appeared in Encounter pub- 
lished by the United Student Fellowship, 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. We are reprinting by permission the section which deals 
chiefly with religion and sex. Encounter is published four times an- 
nually, 1 to 9 copies 4c each and 10 to 99 copies 3c each. 


RELIGION, SEX, AND POLITICS reign as the undisputed 
triumvirate of the college bull session. They rule supreme 
in the kingdom of yakety-yak. Rare indeed is the dorm 
room discussion which does not begin with one and 
touch on the others before dwindling off into side argu- 
ments and sleepy acquiesences as watches are glanced at 
and the inevitable contagion of yawns appears. 

The endless hours we talk about sex, religion, and 
politics rarely produce agreement or satisfaction—but 
we keep right on talking. We must talk about them. The 
subjects exert a strange power over us—perhaps because 
we sense in them, almost intuitively, something im- 
measureably more crucial: the organic elements of hu- 
man existence itself. Religion, sex, and politics are the 
stuff our very lives are made of. No wonder we talk 
about them. 

Here we are in an inescapble net of connecting rela- 
tions. One strand ties us to those closest to us, to those 
whose valuations of us and attitudes toward us form the 
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Drawing by Walter Cheever 


main concern of our lives. These are the people who 
appear in our dreams, those mysterious clues to what 
really concerns us, those peculiar clues which speak 
with troubling forcefulness when our conscious evasions 
are off-guard. This is the sexual realm. | 

Another thread ties us to a life of war and work and 
human strife—of draft notices, headlines, and employ- 
ment interviews. For many on campus it is “the outside 
world,” but it is really not so distant as all that. And no 
one can ignore its claims and promises. This is the social 
sphere, the world of politics. 

Finally there is the awesome mystery of the whole 
business itself, our place in it, and whether it means 
anything—the question of religion. 

We live out our entire lives struggling to decide who 
we are in the midst of this tangle of demands. We can 
never set them entirely aside, even momentarily. Sex, 
politics, and religion are subjects about which we simply 
cannot be detached or dispassionate. To talk about them 
is to talk about ourselves, hardly a likely subject for an 
objective discussion. 

Biblical religion has to do specifically with these 
primal unavoidable relationships through which we live 
out our days. It speaks of a God who restores and deep- 
ens them, who transforms them from strangling claws 
to supporting hands. “Biblical communication” is this 
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liberating, restoring activity. It is not “talk about re- 
ligion.” It may not be talk at all, and usually it is not 
verbal communication. To put it pointedly, biblical com- 
munication must be sexual and political. If it is not, it is 
not biblical. 


Concrete, human predicaments 


To say that biblical communication is sexual is to 
emphasize that it lives in relationships. 

Biblical communication is sexual, not in the sense that 
it refers mainly to our contacts with the opposite gender 
of the species. We use the term “sexual” here, as Freud 
did, to indicate that entire range of complex relation- 
ships with those closest to us. It includes the feelings of 
love and conflict, shame and guilt, pride and warmth, 
desire and disgust. Our only knowledge of ourselves oc- 
curs in this “inter-world” with other selves. As Alexander 
Miller says in his book The Man in the Mirror: 


. . . Apart from Tillich, I have yet to learn of a 
child pulling petals off daisies while chanting “Being, 


Not-Being, Being, Not-Being. . . .” The more usual 
formula is, “She loves me, she loves me not, she 
loves me... .”} 


The point is that our religious questions are not asked, 
most of the time, in “religious” language. We never think 
of our “search for self-hood” as a search for selfhood at 
all. Our fears and hopes about our lives do not center 
in abstract questions. They appear always in concrete 
situations, regarding people and what these people think 
of us. 

To say that biblical communication must be sexual 
means that it must inhabit these concrete, human pre- 
dicaments. If it does not, it is by its very nature not 
biblical communication, even though its vocabulary and 
categories may sound convincingly scriptural. Biblical 
truth ceases to be biblical truth at the very instant it be- 
comes abstract. 


Risk and response 


But there is another reason to call biblical commu- 
nication “sexual.” It is based on the insistence by psy- 
chologist Carl Jung that both sexual and religious ma- 
turity grow from the power to respond to life’s possibili- 
ties. The mistrust of life which prevents us from reaching 
out and affirming it springs from a deeper mistrust of the 
Creator and Sustainer of life. The willingness to pick up 
the phone, though one’s hand may be sweaty, and ask 
for that date—this is an act which requires a capacity to 
respond. It involves the chance of being turned down or 
hurt, the placing of one’s self “on the line,” the opening 
of the self completely to the “yes” or “no” of the other. 
This is the essence of the religious. We all recognize the 
risk involved though we seldom think of it in religious 


1 The Man in the Mirror, Alexander Miller, Doubleday & Co., 
1958. 


terms. But every time I open myself to being genuinely 
met by another human being, I open myself to threat 
and promise. 

The wallflower and the cat with the smoothest line 
have more in common than either suspect. Both are re- 
treating from the terrible experience of meeting another 
self. They have merely chosen different paths on which 
to retreat. Not wanting to dance is not a-problem of the 
feet, but a problem of the soul. It necessitates leaving 
the womb-like anonymity of the stag line for the possi- 
bility of a cold rebut or a painful personal encounter in 
which there are no allies to lean on. 

Nor is talkativeness a disease of the mouth. It usually 
springs from a careful attempt to steer clear of allowing 
the other to talk (to which I may have no canned re- 
sponse) and of revealing too much of myself. Why are 
silences so uncomfortable on early dates? Is it because 
there’s a feeling that the respective “lines” have run out 
and now someone may say something genuine? Why is 
the ritual kiss at the end of the early date so lifeless? 
Could it be that human beings are not constructed so as 
to be able to give or express more in a kiss than is really 
there? And, more radically still, does the God of the 
Bible have anything remotely to do with all this? 

The assertion that biblical communication is sexual 
means that God does have to do with the terror and de- 
light of the dance floor. He does have to do with dim 
parlors, back-seats, and the puzzled embarrassment when 
next we meet. He does have to do with our relations to 
friends, parents, sisters, and “dates.” 


Being, not talking 


Biblical communication is sexual because it is never 
talk about God; it is always God’s activity itself, hidden- 
and revealed-in the deeds of human beings. It is no ac- 
cident that the Bible speaks time and again in words of 
human relationships. It knows no other kind. It tells of 
brides and bridegrooms, the faithless wife, the lover who 
waits in the garden for his beloved, the father receiving 
his lost son. What kind of a God do we speak for 
(though we may not say a word) when we know she is 
“going further” than she really wants to just because she 
needs an acceptance and understanding which we could 
give? What kind of God do we speak for when we coyly 
avoid dancing with young Mr. Bore, whose need to bore 
people we might alleviate ever so slightly by accepting, 
because we see Mr. Tall looking as though he may ask? 

God’s word to man is sexual. It changes our human 
relationships from tools by which we abuse and desecrate 
the other into opportunities for lifting, deepening, and 
lending dignity. This is what our creeds may be saying in 
the phrase “means of grace.” God’s word to man is a 
reconciling Deed named Jesus Christ, not a well-worded 
resolution or a set of self-help rules. God’s guarantee of 
freedom allows me to get out from behind the mask of 
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1. Plan a series of meetings or small study groups on 
“The dilemma man and dilemma woman.” Any of the 
articles in this issue of The Intercollegian will make ex- 
cellent background for such a series. You might begin by 
presenting the playlet “Separate Tables” (page 8). 

Another resource is the study guide “Men and Women 
in the 20th Century” which is published by the National 
Student YMCA-YWCA. 15c per copy, 10 copies tor 
$1.00. The study guide deals with many of the questions 
raised in this issue of the magazine and has an excellent 
bibliography of resource materials. 

Books and articles which are helpful in relation to the 
changing roles of men and women, in understanding our- 
selves aS persons: 


A Study of Man-Woman Relationships, SCM Press, 
London. 

Love and Conflict, Gibson Winters, Doubleday, 1958. 
The Meaning of Persons, Paul Tournier, Harper, 1957. 
See also the review article of Love and Conflict in 
the October 1958 Jntercollegian, by Robert Bonthius. 
“Dating Attitudes 1957,” Robert Bonthius, vas 
ber 1957 Intercollegian. 

Women and Sometimes Men, Florida Scott-Maxwell, 
Knopf, 1957. 


“Man and Woman,” Student World, 2nd quarter 1952, 
volume XLV, no. 52. 

“Students and Sex,” Student World, volume XLVIII, 
no. 48. 

Whom God Hath Joined, David R. Mace, Westminster 
1953. 


Send to the National Student Council YMCA-YWCA for, 
(a) a study outline on the Biblical view of sex and (b) a 
study guide based on Faith, Sex and Love . . . both writ- 
ten by Reverend Harry Smith, Westminster Foundation, 
University of North Carolina. 


3. Campus Marriages. Statistics seem to prove a revolu- 


tionary trend toward a large number of married students. 
Both married students and those contemplating marriage 
need help in| thinking through issues involved. Consider, 
for example, this quote from “Campus Marriages For 
Better or For Worse?”, by James T. Bossard and Eleanor 
S. Boll, New York Times Magazine, April 5, 1959: 


“On the basis of our studies as family sociologists, we con- 
sider such marriages not only undesirable but highly 
risky. There are the harmful early effects on children un- 
looked for and unwanted. There is the financial insecurity 
for most, with all the strains and stresses on plans, and 
there are dangerous consequences to the persons them- 


For your Association program 


“Ordeal of the American Woman,” Max Lerner, Sat- 
urday Review, October 12, 1957. — 

Womanpower, a reprint, Columbia University Press, 
New York. 

The Odense Consultation Report 1958, Commission 
on the Cooperation of Men and Women, World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


Write to the Department on the Cooperation of Men 
and Women in Church and Society, World Council of 
Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. for a 
bibliography of mimeographed and printed pamphlets on 
the subject. 


2. The Christian Understanding of Sex and Love. There 
are many excellent resources in the area of sex and love, 
one of the best short booklets being Faith, Sex and Love 
by William Hamilton, National Student Council YMCA- 
YWCA, $0.25. Other helpful books include: 
Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis by William 
Cole, Oxford, 1955. 
The Mystery of Love and Marriage by D. S. Bailey, 
Harper, 1952. 
When You Marry by Duvall and Hill, Association 
Press, 1953. 
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selves whether they be the working wife who drops below 
her husband’s educational level or the husband unable to 
adjust emotionally to being supported by his wife.” 


Would you agree or disagree with this statement? What 
seem to be the facts on your campus? What can your 
Association do to help meet some of the needs of mar- 
ried students? Resources include: 


Whom God Hath Joined, David R. Mace, Westmin- 
ster, 1953. 

Thinking Together About Marriage, William and Mil- 
dred Morgan, Association Press, 1955. 

“Campus Marriages—For Better or For Worse?”, 
James T. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll, New York 
Times Magazine, April 5, 1959. 


4. Some additional questions which were raised by the 
National Student Assembly Section on “men and women” 
include: 


What are masculine and feminine roles? 

Is real friendship possible between persons of different 
sexes? 

How can we deal with the stereotypes of manhood 
and womanhood reflected in campus dating patterns? 

What is the value and function of specifig men’s and 
women’s organizations such as the YWCA all YMCA? 
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The Eisenhower-Khrushchev visits— 
what can we hope for ? 


Washington, D. C., September 15. 


AS THIS IS WRITTEN, the dramatic exchange of visits be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev is 
clearly the “issue of the month.” They mark a departure 
from the high tension and harsh epithets characterizing 
relations between the superpowers in recent years. But 
what can these visits accomplish? 

Newspaper accounts say the President looks on them 
as scouting expeditions rather than negotiating sessions 
that will settle the deep problems between the two coun- 
tries. It appears that the Eisenhower-Khrushchev meeting 
can best be viewed as (1) providing a momentary relaxa- 
tion of tensions in American-Soviet relations and (2) 
perhaps laying the groundwork for later negotiations on 
substantive problems if there appears to be any chance 
of reaching workable agreements with the Soviets. This 
exchange therefore could mark the opening of a new 
phase of relations between the superpowers when dis- 
putes will not be frozen unnecessarily by the failure to 
negotiate. 


What will Khrushchev learn in the United States? 


How will Khrushchev be affected by his first visit to 
the United States? No one expects him suddenly to 
abandon Soviet national interests. But will he see and 
hear things that will change his assumptions about our 
motives and our way of life? And can this influence 
Soviet policy toward us? Will he be convinced that we 
are a peaceful nation but that we are able and deter- 
mined to defend ourselves and our allies; or that modern 
American capitalism has raised the worker’s standard 
of living to new heights and peacefully given them an 
influential voice in making public policy; or that Ameri- 
can prosperity is not dependent upon arms production? 

Perhaps Khrushchev’s mind is open and flexible 
enough to be convinced, but the chances are against this 
happening because his visit lasts only twelve days. Most 
observant Americans who travel abroad come back with 
some false stereotypes and bits of misinformation pared 
away. But they also recognize that it is impossible to 
understand the motives, interests, and culture of a foreign 
people in a few days. The better the American and 
Soviet leaders come to understand each other and their 
countries, the greater the chance that our foreign policies 
toward each other will not be based on misunderstanding 
and misinformation. Whatever little the Eisenhower- 


Khrushchev visits can contribute to this goal should be 
an improvement over the present situation. But it is not 
clear that this will cut down the real policy differences 
between the two countries. These are the major stumbling 
blocks to peace that lie beneath the fears and suspicions 
generated by 14 years of worldwide antagonism. 


The underlying conflicts 


It is not likely that President Eisenhower and Premier 
Krushchev will talk about the Soviet drive for world 
domination and influence. This is so thoroughly woven 
into the fabric of world politics that it cannot be ap- 
proached directly. But their discussion will probably in- 
clude specific points of tension such as the Berlin crisis, 
the recurrent deadlocks over nuclear weapons control, 
and perhaps the Chinese Communist action along the 
Indian border and in Laos. East-West trade and the in- 
crease of cultural exchange may also be on the agenda. 
And finally, there will be the issue of whether to hold the 
Summit meeting that Soviet Russia has been urging. 

President Eisenhower said in his London television 
talk with Prime Minister MacMillan that a Summit meet- 
ing would be profitable only if Khrushchev did something 
to show there was “some promise of fruitful results.” Of 
course, it is possible a Summit meeting will not be held. 
But if there is any promise of fruitful results, such a 
meeting may inaugurate a new phase in Soviet-American 
negotiations at a time when a major war would probably 
mean a nuclear holocaust. 


Negotiating with the Russians 


What can we expect from this longer range of negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union? There are a few helpful 
guidelines : 


1. Since we are involved in a long term, or “pro- 
tracted conflict” with the Soviets who believe the tide of 
history is running in their favor, we cannot resolve the 
outstanding issues by calling one Summit meeting. For 
the same reason there is little prospect that even a series 
of hard negotiations would eliminate the basic points of 
difference. Americans must learn to accept, as they are 
beginning to do, that the only alternative to living with 
the “Communist menace” for many years is to risk a 


nuclear war. 
continued on next page 
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2. We may be able to settle or quiet particular crises 
in our relations with the Soviets by long and painstaking 
diplomatic negotiations. In this way we may prevent a 
smaller issue from being spiralled into a war. It took 
some 200 meetings with the Soviet before agreement was 
finally reached on the peace treaty with Austria in 1955. 

But even where no formal written agreement is pos- 
sible, negotiations may result in a tacit agreement to ac- 
cept the status quo when neither party is willing either 
to “give in” or resort to open warfare to change the 
situation. Some observers have suggested that this may 
be the result in divided Germany where no proposed plan 
of reunification is acceptable to both Soviet Russia and 
the western powers. 

Diplomatic negotiations can also serve to temporarily 
quiet a crisis by simply talking without either side having 
actually backed down. This may well have been what 
happened as a result of the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting in Berlin this year where not even a tacit ac- 
ceptance of the status quo emerged, but where the heat 
was temporarily taken out of the crisis. 

Finally, the frequent resort to negotiations can help to 
eliminate disputes that have really ceased to exist but 
which appear to remain serious when international rela- 
tions are frozen and the Americans and Russians don’t 
talk with each other. 


3. It may be possible through diplomatic negotiations 
to prevent a nuclear war which would obviously be a 
disaster for the whole world. But most students of foreign 
policy agree that in order to shift the long term conflict 
with Soviet Russia onto a non-military basis it will be 
necessary to negotiate an equitable system of nuclear 
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weapons control. Neither power will agree to deny itself 
in advance the protection of these “ultimate weapons” of 
national security unless both powers are equally de- 
prived and equally protected by the control system. 

But before this agreement can be reached both the 
Soviet Union and the United States would have to be 
convinced that they had a reasonable chance for ultimate 
success by relying on economic, political, and ideological 
weapons rather than the overt use or threat, military force. 
It would seem therefore that negotiations with Soviet 
Russia for nuclear weapons control must be coupled with 
a vastly expanded effort by the United States and the 
rest of the non-Communist world to develop its economic 
strength on a cooperative basis to meet the Soviet chal- 
lenge. 

If these longer range possibilities are kept in mind, 
it is apparent that the current exchange of visits between 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev can be the forerunners of a 
healthy new period in Soviet-American relations that will 
reduce tensions without sacrificing the vital interests of 


the superpowers. 


ARTHUR H. DARKEN 

Analyst in U.S. Foreign Policy 
Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress 


For a Christian context in which to discuss the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev meetings, Associations will find help in the study 
guide: Christian Ethics and National Security in an Atomic Age, 
15¢ each, 10 for $1.00. Order from National Student YWCA, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. or National Student 
Council YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Religion, sex and politics 


“the line.” It allows me to dance with anyone at all be- 
cause I know she or he too wants, basically, to be valued 
and accepted. It allows me to vote against blackballing 
the pimply, insecure rushee (who needs the fraternity 
more than a dozen smooth operators) without fearing 
for my status in the “house.” My status is secured by 
One who cares for the one and will be caring when the 
last brick of the house has turned to dust. 

In short, we communicate biblical truth in the realm 
of sex and personal relations by being, not by talking. In 
the Easter event, God’s reconciling act defeats separation 
and fear and insecurity. “Christ hath conquered sin and 
death.” Our witness to that faith is not to talk about it, 
but to be it. This implies that we be the means by which 
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men and women are freed from the things that eneity 
them: being unneeded, unwanted, unnoticed. 

The communication of biblical truth, then, is sexual 
and political. In theological jargon, one might say, “the 
life of the biblical God, known to us in Christ, is poured 
out in the act of reconciling men to each other and, thus, 
to himself.” We make known (“communicate”) the 
truth of this God by enacting in our lives his patient, un- 
tiring efforts toward reconciliation. The words are dis- 
tinctly secondary. Like the words of the Bible which but 
give witness to the “mighty acts of God,” our words 
merely point in humility to what God is doing for men. 
They invite the hearer’s response, not to our words, but 
to God’s action. Sf 
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We salute: 


EDITH LERRIGO, who, in January 1960 will become the new general secretary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the U.S.A. 

Since 1954 she has served with distinction as executive of the Ciillens and Univer- 
sity Division of the YWCA. She came to that position after extensive experience in the 
Student YWCA, including service as national student secretary in the New England — 
region and in the Pacific Southwest region. During the war years she joined the Foreign 
Division, giving advisory service to the YWCAs in China. 

Born of missionary parents in the Philippines, she is a graduate of Bates College 
and has her M.A. from Teachers College and Union Theological Seminary in New York. 

In addition to her leadership in the Student YWCA Edith Lerrigo has been deeply 
interested in strengthening ecumenical student relationships. She has served as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the United Student Christian Council and has chaired 
a number of its important sub-committees. 

Together with Bruce Maguire, executive of the National Student Council of the 
YMCA, she has served as co-executive of NSCY joint councils and committees which 
carry on the cooperative work of our two movements. Edith’s wisdom and her deep 
faith, her great gifts of heart and mind, have endeared her to the many students, faculty, 
_ and staff members in the YMCA-YWCA who have been privileged to work with her. 
We rejoice greatly in her new appointment and in the expanded opportunities for lead- 
ership which it will make possible. 


MRS. MARGARET EDMUNSON NORTON, who, in the fall of 1959 becomes the execu- 
tive of the College and University Division of the YWCA. 

Margaret Norton comes to her new position after serving on the National Student 
staff as Associate for Leadership Development. Prior to that she was for ten years ex- 
ecutive of the YWCA at the University of Washington in Seattle. Earlier in her career 
she served as associate secretary for YWCAs at the University of Illinois, University 
of Oregon and the University of California at Berkeley, respectively. In 1945-1947 she 
was national student secretary for the Pacific Northwest region. 

She is a native of Eugene, Oregon, graduating from the University of Oregon with 
later graduate study in sociology and education. 

Her wide experience and her deep commitment will greatly strengthen the continu- 
ing work of the Student YWCA in a period of new challenge and opportunity. 


EDWARD L. NESTINGEN. Since 1952 Ed Nestingen has been Program Secretary for 
the National Student Council of the YMCA and co-editor of the /ntercollegian. In that 
capacity he has shared deeply and richly with our two movements his concern that in 
the life of the Association both the biblical faith and contemporary culture be dealt 
with relevantly and powerfully. Our national publications, and especially the pages 
of the Intercollegian, have reflected the incisiveness and imagination which he has 
brought to bear on these issues. 

In his new position as Program Secretary for the University of Illinois YMCA he 
will continue to test out new approaches to Association life and work. We anticipate 
continued contributions to the Intercollegian and register our grateful appreciation for 
the high standard of editorship he has set for those who follow him! 
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The Hall of the Presidents in the Milner Library 
Museum at I|.S.N.U. contains a faded yellow copy of 
the Pantagraph, Bloomington Newspaper for the 
week of November 12, 1912. The article pictures 
the five founders of the first student YWCA in the 
world. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL University Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association at Normal, Illinois, will. honor 
on its 87th anniversary, the memory of six college girls, 
who on the night of November 12, 1872, met for Chris- 
tian comradeship and, after prayerful consideration, or- 
ganized the first student Young Ladies’ Christian As- 
sociation. Fourteen years after the student meeting 
at I.S.N.U. the national student organization was formed 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


The Day of Rembrance at I.S.N.U., November 12, will 
begin with registration and a coffee at 10 a.m. in the 
Student Union Lounge for students and adult YWCA 
members from the Lake Geneva area. The service will 
honor the founder, Mrs. Lida Brown McMurry, who 
helped to prepare the original constitution in 1873, when 
the name became officially “The YWCA.” A birthday 
cake and 110 candles will shine for the six founders and 
their friends who signed the first student YWCA consti- 
tution. 

This important anniversary is being held during the 
100th birthday celebration of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. Included also in the celebration will be a month- 
long historical exhibit which will feature many interesting 
YWCA documents. 


Thanks to devoted volunteer faculty advisors and con- - 


tinuing generations of student leaders our “oldest 
YWCA” continues its long record of service to women 
students at I.S.N.U. Happy Birthday! 
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87 years ago there were 
six members in the first 
student YWCA in the 

world at Normal, Illinois 


by JEAN HEPKER and MARLENE HACK, YWCA 
members, and CHRISTINE P’SIMER, YWCA advisor 


Above. Dr. Jennie Whitten, emeritus professor and long time 
advisor to the YWCA at I.S.N.U., shows Marlene Hack, a junior, 
from Chicago, a replica of Old Main, which contained the White 


‘Room where the first student YWCA constitution in the world 


‘was adopted in 1873. The group had organized November 12, 
1872. 


Below. Mrs. Grace Abbot, Executive Secretary of the Bloom- 
ington, Indiana YWCA, talks with Yvonne Tomasek, an 1.S.N.U. 
senior from Berwyn, Illinois, about the annual doll display ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Robert G. Bone, wife of the President of 
1.S.N.U., for which YWCA girls are hostesses. Money from the 
silver tea at the doll show goes toward the Y’s “Cherry Tree 
Fund.” 
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A book reviews 


PIOUS AND SECULAR AMERICA. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1958, 150 
pp., $3.00 


IN HIS TITLE ESSAY Professor Niebuhr de- 
velopes the thesis that America is “more 
religious and more secular than any other 
nation,” and says our “gadget-filled par- 
adise suspended in a hell of international 
insecurity” has not brought the happiness 
which most Americans expected. 

_ The eight essays which follow, all writ- 
ten since 1955, illustrate the richness, 
diversity and vigor of America’s best 
known, and _ perhaps _least-understood, 
theologian. 

The essays deal with higher education, 
Soviet-American relations, the American 
Negro, the relation of Christians and Jews, 
and the problems of liberty and equality, 
and other timely problems. 

Of special interest to readers of The 
Intercollegian are “Higher Education in 
America,” and “The Relations of Chris- 
tians and Jews in Western Civilization.” 
He says American universities have not 
resisted with sufficient vigor “the perils of 
standardization and conformism in a 
technocratic society,” have not been suf- 
ficiently patient and resolute in their “de- 
termination to guard the long-range ends 


of humanistic learning against the short- 
range pressures of a business civilization” 
and have not had sufficient “imagination in 
preserving the richness and variety, the 
breadth and depth of the arts, against the 
vulgarities of mass communications.” 

In his provocative and widely-pub- 
licized essay on the relation of Christians 
to Jews, Professor Niebuhr says Christian 
missionary work among the Jews is 
“wrong” not only because it is “futile,” 
but also because “the two faiths despite 
differences are sufficiently alike for the 
Jew to find God more easily in terms of 
his own religious heritage than by sub- 


jecting himself to the hazards of guilt 
feeling involved in a conversion to a faith, 
which whatever its excellencies, must ap- 
pear to him as a symbol of an oppressive 
majority culture.” 
ERNEST W. LEFEVER 
Library of Congress 


NOVEL, SHORT STORY, FACT-CRIME WRITING 


Mystery Writers of America, Inc. offer 
1959-60 lecture workshop course. Late Sep- 
tember. Limited enrollment. Further infor- 
mation: MWA, Dept. G, 228 West 24 St., 
New York 11. 


Make the YMCA 
your headquarters 


In New York City 


ROOMS that are clean, inexpensive, 


comfortable beds, coffee shop, forums, 
events, sports, tours, etc. Conveniently lo- 
cated to everything. Rates $2.20 single; 
$3.00-$3.40 double. Send for folder 1. 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE 
356 W. 34th (Nr. 9th Ave.) N. Y. 


Tel: OXford 5-5133 
One block from Penn Station 


GRAND CENTRAL BRANCH YMCA 
224 East 47th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 5-2410 
(A branch of the YMCA of Greater New York) 
5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 


can reach.. 


must begin by curing the soul.” 


copy today! 


LIBRARY—BOWLING ALLEYS 


SPIRITUAL THERAPY: MODERN 
-MEDICINE’S NEWEST ALLY 


Hospital teams are taking on new partners who go deeper than doctors 
. clinically-trained clergymen who work with physicians 
and psychiatrists to cure the “whole man.” 

In September Reader’s Digest, a 20-page book condensation tells how 
one minister's dramatic crusade has brought truly remarkable cures, 
and caused many doctors to rediscover the truth of what Plato said 
more than 2000 years ago: “If the head and body are to be well, you 


Also in September Reader's Digest. . . . 


“WHY DO GOOD PEOPLE SUFFER?” This is perhaps one of the 
most baffling of all questions. But a Kansas minister offers a logical 
and remarkable answer in the September Digest. 

And ... MUST reading for students . . . for everyone . . 
Eisenhower's “OPEN LETTER TO AMERICA’S STUDENTS.” Re- 
printed by special request, Ike’s advice to young people is as timely 
and vital now as it was when published originally in October, 1948. 
You won't want to miss these three articles—or any of the 37 other 
articles of lasting interest in September Reader's Digest. Get your 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
PLEASANT VIiLi 


. President 


NEW YORK 
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Answer many astors face daily 


CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 
by William F. Beck 
Complete translation and harmony of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The life 
of Christ is chronologically arranged into 
a continuous story that gives a deeper per- 
spective to the entire New Testament. 
Translated from the original Greek and 
Hebrew. 224 pages. Cloth. $3.00 


NEW FRONTIERS FOR SPIRITUAL LIVING 
by Charles A. Behnke 

Rich in spiritual comfort for the “‘senior 
citizen’’. Devotions, meditations, and 
hymns designed to make life more meaning- 
ful during the “golden years’’. Large type. 
192 pages. Cloth. $2.00 


DARWIN, EVOLUTION AND CREATION 
by Paul A. Zimmerman, John W. Klotz, 

Wilbert N. Rusch, Raymond F. Surburg 
Six essays by scientists and theologians that 
critically evaluate some of the questions 
raised by Darwinism as well as the issues 
that have grown out of the conflict between 
evolution and Christianity. Approx. 230 
pages. Cloth. $3.95 


THE GREAT PARADOX 

by Ad Haentzschel 

Faces the major questions man must solve. 
The first section is a simplified course in 
comparative philosophy of man. The second 
presents the Christian philosophy as the 
solution to man’s search for the meaning 
of existence. 156 pages. Cloth. $3.50 


HEINRICH SCHUTZ: HIS LIFE AND WORK 
by Hans Joachim Moser 

Translated by Carl F. Pfatteicher 

Life and achievements of this great com- 
poser who wrote some of our best sacred 
music. The book gives a clear insight into 
the value of his work, with examples from 
400 compositions. 740 pages. Cloth. $15.00 
Net | 


At Your Book Store 


, CELEBRATING 90 YEARS OF RELIGIOUS PUBLISHING 


PUBLISHING HOUSE + 3558 S. Jefferson + St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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book reviews 


A FAITH FOR THE NATIONS. By 
Charles W. Forman, Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1957, 94 pp., 
$1.00. 


THE WHOLE GOSPEL FOR’ THE 
WHOLE WORLD. By Alan Walker, 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1957, 
128. pp., $2.00. 


“EVANGELISM IS WHAT GOD does with what 
we do,” according to D. T. Niles, the 
great contemporary Asian Christian. These 
two books treat with “what we do” in 
the church about evangelism. There is 
probably no word in the church vocabu- 
lary more frequently disparaged in uni- 
versity circles than the word “evangelism,” 
and probably no word when properly 
translated more descriptive of what the 
university wants most in these troubled 
days (e.g., the telling of good news). 
There are at least three kinds of stu- 
dents who would be stimulated and per- 
haps, in spite of themselves, educated if 
they would make a comparative reading 
of these two small books their next week- 
end enterprise. There are those students 
who have come out of a conservative 
church background for whom evangelism 
is a household word, and who may be 
highly critical of those who are highly 
critical of evangelistic effort. These stu- 
dents seek to invite Billy Graham to their 
campus, they meet regularly in small in- 
tensive Bible study groups, they are con- 
tinually questioning the liberal Christian 
groups on the campus and are frequently 
in difficulty with the relation between 
their religion and their university or col- 
lege experience. The second group of stu- 
dents are those who, either having left 
such a background, or having come out 
of what they consider to be a more en- 
lightened and sophisticated orientation, 
consider evangelism like bustles—at least 
old fashioned, and difficult to appreciate 
—and perhaps at worst, dangerous to good 
health and sanity. The third group of stu- 
dents represent an awakening concern with 
the Biblical faith and the work of the 
church. They are somewhat uneasy about 
the evangelistic heritage of the church, 
and not at all sure that evangelism is real- 
ly an essential part of the contemporary 
life and work of the church. They are 
committed to know the Truth as they 
understand it and are eager that all men 
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everywhere come to know God’s Truth, 
but they are uncomfortable or even op- 
posed to “pressing for a decision,” which 
seems to them to be meddling in the re- 
ligious life of those around them. 

All three of these groups, and certainly 
a good many students that could hardly 
be classified in any of these three ways, 
would find their imaginations stimulated 
and their understanding deepened if they 
would tackle the discipline of reading these 
two books together. Everything from Life 
magazine to the Book of the Acts would 
be clearer. Alan Walker is the leader of a 
great mission conducted over four years in 
Australia. He has spoken frequently in the 
United States. His book is the testimony 
of a strong committed Christian who is 
carrying a central administrative and 
spiritual leadership role in the life of the 
church as we know it. This book has verve 
and movement. It deals with many of the 


for our generation 


areas in which there is misgiving about 
the proclamation of the Good News. “The 
belief that it is enough to get the individual 
right with God and (that then) the world 
will automatically come right is a danger- 
ous half-truth. Personal evangelism which 
does not issue in a new social conscience 
neither honors God nor meets the needs 
of a sick world.” “The depth of human 
need is great, but it is not too great for 
God. . . . ‘It is not resolution we need, 
it is a rescuer.’” For the person who is 
concerned with the theology of the Chris- 
tian position in proclaiming the Good 
News or whose scepticism begins by dis- 
counting the practical, this book will seem 
too earthy. But it will be nevertheless 
stimulating to meet in these pages a man 
whose courageous and indomitable faith 
has led him to move back and forth across 
the face of a great nation with an eager 
confidence that the Truth must be pro- 
claimed, and commitment to Christ called 
for. 

The Forman book carries a quiet and 
deeper movement of power. It states the 
Christian position in the world in striking 
and challenging form. It describes the in- 
adequacies of each of our popular notions 
about how to get peace and unity in the 


MENTARY. 


world, including the idea that all religions 
ought to get together. It cuts the ground 
from under the pretensions of the church 
to having a corner on the truth which 
guarantees special prerogatives and privi- 
leges. It lays a claim on all Christians to 
make a forthright response to what God 
has done by communicating such Good 
News by every means at hand. Any easy 
complacency about increasing numbers of 
names on the roll-book of the church is 
dispelled by this book’s affirmation of “A 
Faith for the Nations.” Forman has left 
to other authors in the Laymen’s The- 
ological Library the presentation of the 
deep ambiguities and tragedy of man’s 
life. For students who have listened well 
to the existentialists, or even the careful 
and profound contemporary self-criticism 
of the church his book may seem too 
facile. 

Frankly, you will probably not be 
pleased with either book, but it is doubt- 
ful whether you will find any book on 
evangelism which will be pleasing. If you 
are serious about trying to be a Christian, 
you. must come to terms with the claims 
of evangelism. Try these two books on 
“for size” and become involved in this 
crucial conversation. ROBERT L. JAMES, JR. 


i. a to richer understanding of the Bible opens for 


Christians everywhere with publication on October 5 of the first 
five volumes in the 25-volume LAYMAN’S BIBLE COM- 


In this new study tool every passage of Scripture is 


explained by 25 outstanding interpreters of the Old and New 
Testaments. These writers were chosen for their scholarship, 
for their ability to write in layman’s language, and because they 
share a common approach to the meaning of the Bible. « 


Useful for many purposes 


Many lay men and women will want the entire set 
(or individual volumes) for their Own personal use and for 


FIRST FIVE 


family study of the Bible. Teachers in the church school pro- 

VOLUMES gram will use it for lesson preparation and background. Bible 
Octob study groups in families, churches, and colleges will also be 
ctober 5 using the LBC volumes. Ministers, editors, writers, and church 


libraries will find the LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 
helpful to their tasks. 


{It} | In total design, LBC volumes are planned for 

Ms greatest durability at lowest cost. Number of pages 
ranges from 128 to 176, with type and paper chosen 
for maximum readability. The Commentary will be 
published abroad by SCM Press of London and Ryer- 
son Press of Toronto. 


“Vol. {Introduction to the Bible. 
Kenneth J. Foreman, Bruce M. Metzger, 
- Balmer H. Kelly, Donald G. Miller, 3x35 


Arnold B. Rhodes 


Vol. 2—Genesis. Charles T. Fritsch 
| Boxed set of 5, $8.75 Individual volumes, $2.00 


Jonah. Jacob M. Myers 
Vol. 18—Luke. Donald G. Miller 
Vol. 22—Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, . 


Vol. 14—Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Colossians. Archibald M. Hunter 4 or more (any assortment) each, $1.75 


Ask your bookseller JOHN KNOX PRESS Richmond 9, Virginia 
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an idea for your Christmas bazaar... 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from Africa and the 
Orient are available to individuals and to 
groups through the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, a de- 
partment of the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the National Council of Churches. 
Funds from the cards’ sale go into the 
Committee’s overseas program, which 
teaches people to read, trains personnel, 
and provides Christian literature in more 


than 250 languages, and more than 60 


countries. At the same time, discounts on 
large orders are available so that the cards 
may be used for resale at bazaars and 
meetings. 

The African card features a wood carv- 
ing by David Chituku of Northern Rho- 
desia. Mounted on a background square 
of bright homespun, the card shows a 
“Madonna and Child” in a village setting. 

The second card is a watercolor in the 
form of a long scroll by the Chinese art- 
ist, I-ching Ku. The card folds into three 
sections, showing the nativity, shepherds 
and the wise men. 

Cards sell in boxes of 50 of a kind with 
envelopes (minimum order, 1 box) for $5 
a box with a 50c handling charge on single 
box orders. Orders of 10 or more boxes to 


a single address sell for $4.50 a box. Un- 
boxed cards with envelopes in 1,000 lots 
(all alike or 500 of each) are available at 
a 25% discount for resale at bazaars or 
meetings. 100 cellophane envelopes accom- 
pany each lot of 1,000 cards for easy 
packaging. Payment should accompany or- 
ders, or may be sent to Lit-Lit, Interchurch 
Center, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N. Y. Selling aids of posters, sample cards, 
order blanks, stories and glossy prints are 
available. 


Where does your church 
fit in the Church? Young 
peopie and adults turn to 
Stanley Stuber’s concise 
primer on church history. 
$3.50 at your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, N. Y. C. 7 


DENOMINATIONS 


MAJOR RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


by Marcus Bach 


Written for the average reader this compact 


survey answers such questions as: What does the 
Buddhist really believe? What does Confucianism 
offer man? Both informative and thought provok- 
ing, this book includes the founders, the holy 
writings, the worship, and the basic beliefs of the 
major religions of the world. Dr. Bach’s approach 
is understanding and appreciative. He views each 


religion first through a believer’s eyes and then as 


an impartial observer pointing out the parallels 
with Christianity. $1 


YOU CAN HAVE A NEW LIFE! 


by Everett W. Palmer 


This book is primarily concerned with the common problems of every- 
day life which we all must face. Dr. Palmer offers suggestions of how to 
cope with these problems and create a new life through the resources 
$2.25 


of the Christian faith. You will find this book most helpful. 


PUTTING YOUR FAITH TO WORK 


by John A. Redhead 
Dr. Redhead shows what the Christian faith can 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 


do to strengthen personal resources or to relieve 
common anxieties by answering 15 of the most 
frequently asked questions about the religious ap- 
proach to life’s problems. He provides his answers 


2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


with a genuine honesty and understanding. $2 


Order from your bookstore today! 
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Publishers of THE INTERPRETERS BIBLE 
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